TRUSSED  BEAMS.
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in depth than in width, to correspond with the stresses, and this rule is universal when steel girders are employed. But in timber it is more convenient to use square balks sufficiently wide to ensure stiffness in the lateral direction, and to provide for the necessary strength depthwise by trussing.
Cast-iron connections are necessary for the truss rods. These comprise two struts E E, in the double or compound truss, by which the rods are carried down to the proper
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depth, and anchorages F F at the ends, which are fitted over the timbers, and against which the tension of the rods is adjusted with nuts. In the compound truss, iron plates G G are required to receive pins that pass through the timber beams, and secure the bracing rods thereto. In many cheap cranes the struts E E are made of timber. Another variation is the use of flat bars instead of round rods for the truss members.
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It is usual to estimate the strength of a trussed beam when the load is at the centre, which is the position of greatest stress. In a compound truss, however, the counter-bracing is not stressed when the beam is centrally loaded, so that it is necessary to estimate the effect of the load when the counterbracing is loaded at its maximum, which occurs when the load Is over one strut.